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CHILDREN DECORATING TREES AT PINE RIDGE WITH BIRD SEED AND SUET FOR CHRISTMAS 
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OUR STAFF OF MEN READY FOR WORK 


Christmas at the Animal Rescue League 


I am sure that our friends who gave so gener- 
ously in answer to our appeal for ‘‘ Christmas for 
the Horses” would like to hear a little about how 
the money was spent. -A report of it could not 
be given earlier as it takes time to sum up such 
occasions. 

I hope that my readers will bear with me if 
this Christmas story is somewhat rambling and 
retrospective, for I should like to go back through 
the years and tell how, when, and where our 
Christmas at the League was started. 

In looking over a file of my Annual Reports, 
which I began the first year the League was 
started, I wished that I might give the whole of 
the Third Annual Report in 1902, for I am sure 
that many of our members who have joined us 
since that time would be interested to read it. 
It begins with a brief statement of when and why 
the Animal Rescue League was started. Quoting 
from it: 

“The first practical step toward founding the 
society was a letter published in the Boston 
Transcript in January, 1899, pointing out the 
great need of some place convenient to all lines 
of cars, if possible in the heart of the city, to 
which homeless cats and dogs such as often were 
seen wandering about on the street or hiding in 
back yards and alley ways in the city or in the 


suburbs, could be carried and humanely cared 
for. A hospital was not asked for, or a home in 
which to keep wretched animals alive, only a 
place of refuge from the streets, from starvation, 
from abuse, where a merciful death would end 
their misery. 

“The letter met with remarkable favor. Two 
other letters soon followed it. Many personal 
letters were also written, and many calls made on 
individuals, and so generous and kind were the 
responses to letters and calls that a meeting was 
held at Park Street Vestry, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1899, and the society was organized with 
twenty-three officers and one hundred and ten 
members. The house at 68 Carver Street 
was hired, and during the first six months 
over 2,000 animals were received, showing the 
pressing need that existed for such a place. The 
first report, dating from the opening of the house, 
April 1, 1899, to February 1, 1900, showed that 
2,595 cats and dogs were cared for. The second 
year showed a record of 5,131. The present year 
(this report was 1902) our work being better 
known, the number has reached 7,759... . 
We found homes for 328 dogs and cats. In 
the three years of the League’s existence we have 
placed 738 in homes. I cannot refrain from 
again asking our friends to think. what this 
means. Anyone who has tried to give away a 
dog or a cat into a good home where it will be fed 
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THE LEAGUE AMBULANCES 


regularly, sheltered at night, and treated as a 
friend, can appreciate the difficulty of finding 
738 homes. 

Quoting from the 1902 Report: “At the holiday 
season we gave a Christmas entertainment 
at 68 Carver Street which gladdened many 
hearts. -Our employees enjoyed it; also we took 
advantage of the opportunity to invite children 
and their mothers in the neighborhood and far- 
ther away who had displayed interest in our work. 
The few letters we sent out asking for aid were 
for the most part generously responded to; the 
Massachusetts Sunshine Society helped us, and 
we had an abundance of books, toys, candy bags, 
and a feast of good things such as sandwiches, 
cake, ice cream, applesand oranges. It may have 
seemed a bit of foolish sentiment to have two 
trees, one in the cats’ room and one in the parlor, 
but the first tree, kindly donated by our provi- 
sion man, Mr. Gallahue, was too small for the 
children, so we put that in the cats’ room, and a 
larger one was given us for the parlors. Both 
trees still remain standing, and are enjoyed every 
day by our cats and kittens, who frolic under the 
branches and sharpen their claws on the trunks, 
while sometimes a venturesome kitten climbs to 
the top. The Christmas entertainment proved 
even a greater success than I anticipated, and I 
again thank all who helped us on that occasion. 
For my own pleasure I had flashlight photographs 
taken of both rooms, copies of which are in this 


report, little thinking how popular these pictures 
would be. They have only been seen acciden- 
tally, asit were, but already the demand for them 


at 50 cents each is very gratifying.”’ 


We did not keep up the cats’ Christmas tree, 
however. It fulfilled its purpose—to afford an 
excuse for us to give a good dinner in warmth and 
comfort to a sad, pale-faced American woman of 
refinement, poorly and scantily clothed, extremely 
reserved, refusing to give her name or residence, 
but who had been bringing to the League at inter- 
vals most wretched alley cats which she took to 
the cat’s room where she stayed sometimes for an 
hour—in order to get warm. She went in and out 
of the League with her tragic burden of sick and 
starving cats and never spoke unless almost forced 
to answer a question. 

Upon the plea of wanting to have a Christmas 
tree for the cats hung with cheese crackers, sar- 
dines, and catnip, we induced her to spend 
Christmas day in comfort, finding even a little 
pleasure perhaps, and having a good dinner 
brought up to her. But, oh! what a good time 
some reporters had writing up the cats’ Christ- 
mas tree given by the Animal Rescue League! 
I must admit that they made a very amusing 
story out of it, if it was not strictly correct, and 
I don’t know that it did any harm, as the real 
story of the cats’ tree was not known and has 
never been written up before. In our report it 
was only the cats’ Christmas tree, and I am sure 
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THE CHILDREN’S TREE 


the cats enjoyed it. I gave up giving a Christ- 
mas tree to the neighborhood children after rather 
an amusing incident, I think in 1903 or 1904. 
I had a “ Kindness Club”’’, then, of boys in our 
neighborhood and had appointed several of them 
to give out the presents. The Jamaica Plain 
branch of the Needlework Guild sent us every 
year, through Miss Margaret Starbuck, one of 
our clerks, a box of good clothing to put on our 
Christmas tree. This particular year there were 
two very pretty little dresses for girls about ten 
years old, and looking around the room where 
our guests were assembled, I saw two bright 
looking girls rather poorly dressed who I thought 
were exactly the ones for these little dresses. 
One of my Kindness Club boys, Johnnie Doherty, 
whose bright eyes nothing ever escaped, was giv- 
ing out presents and I told him where I thought 
the dresses should go. 


“Not them girls! he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, their 


father owns about six or seven houses on this 
street!” 

It was about this same time that I was told how 
many Christmas trees there were for the children 
and the idea of a Christmas for horses occurred to 
me. Under the heading, ‘‘ Why Not the Horses?”’ 
I put an appeal in the newspapers for help to 
carry some Christmas cheer to horses belonging 
to the poorer working men, and especially to the 
farmers’ and pedlars’ horses that often had to 
stand for hours outside the big markets the 
afternoon and evening before Christmas, also for 
the horses kept standing at the railroad stations, 
and left shivering in front of barrooms (there were 
no prohibition laws then and comparatively few 
automobiles, fourteen years ago). It was for 
those horses, that we knew were tired and hungry 
and deserved a better Christmas Eve, that I 
appealed for help. 

My appeal was answered generously. The 
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following Christmas Eve one of our ambulances 
went to the markets and railroad stations. 
Another went out on the streets and stopped 
whenever our men saw the need, at barrooms and 
theaters, and a long evening, until nearly mid- 
night, was spent by our agents feeding horses 
that showed very plainly by their reception of the 
Christmas treat, how much they enjoyed and 
needed it. Their drivers were often cold and 
hungry, so we began, I think the first year, to 
carry along tanks of hot coffee, and dozens of 
doughnuts, believing this might save some 
drivers from visiting the open barrooms, and the 
drivers appreciated it. 

Occasionally a tired-looking woman with a 
shawl over her head, making a late evening visit 
to the market place hoping for bargains in a 
chicken or a turkey, came timidly up to our ambu- 
lance and asked if she also might have a cup of 
hot coffee. The late-working newsboy, cold and 


tired, but determined to “sell out”’ his papers— 
perhaps a family was depending on him for 
their Christmas dinner—came, too. The Animal 
Rescue League agents never refused anyone. » 

I think it was the second year that Mr. Smith 
and I went out in a hired cab behind our ambu- 
lances that we might be certain this attempt to 
give cheer to the horses was a real charity. I had 
always determined to have no camouflage in our 
work and it was then that we decided the treat 
was not generous enough. The horses needed a 
real supper. ‘The next year we purchased large 
paper bags by the wholesale that could each con- 
tain the amount our veterinary doctor declared 
was right for a Christmas supper or dinner. We 
then went to stables where horses belonging to 
the poor were kept, and as word came to us we 
covered a larger territory. So the work has 
gone on until now we feed over 2,000 horses. 
We have tried to have this work carried out care- 


THE CAT’S TREE 
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MIXING THE FEED 


fully. Our latest addition has been a leaflet with 
a picture of St. Anthony blessing the animals 
and simple instructions on the care of the horse. 
These the men have accepted gratefully and asked 
for more. They are printed in four different 
languages—English, Yiddish, Greek and Italian. 

Dr. Sullivan, who was with us when this work 
was started, and Archibald MacDonald, our 
special horse agent, knew where to go to find the 
poorest kept horses, otherwise our work could 
not have been as successful as it has been, in 
accomplishing practical good. A few years 
I followed again in my own car, and at one 
place a rough-looking man hurried out of the door 
of a dark and gloomy stable where working 
horses were boarded, and came up to-my ear, 
saying, ‘‘God bless you, Mrs. Smith, this is the 
best charity that is done in the city.”’ 

This lengthy introduction brings me up to the 
Christmas just passed. I wanted to go out my- 
self once more, but not. being able to do so, I 
sent Miss Phillips, my secretary, who has been 
with me fourteen years and who well understands 
and sympathizes with every phase of our work for 
mankind or his humble associates. I am. giving 


Miss Phillips’ impressions of this Christmas work 
for horses: 

“About 9 o’clock on Friday evening I went 
from my office down into the garage to see our 
men at work preparing the feed for the horses, 
and it so impressed me that I asked one of the 
men to hurry out for a photographer, for I felt 
that a picture of the scene would impress our 
readers as it did me. 

“At 1.30 p. m. on Saturday, the day before 
Christmas, the men started out on their rounds. 
I went with them in Mrs. Smith’s car, taking 
a photographer from the Transcript, and we fol- 
lowed the ambulance and Dr. Young’s car. In 
the ear with Dr. Young was the reporter from the 
Transcript. It was cold and windy, and the day 
was gray and rather dreary, but we did not feel it 
as we knew we were starting out on an errand of 
mercy. It was my first trip of that kind; I 
had written about this Christmas work at Mrs. 
Smith’s dictation, I had seen photographs of 
some of the seenes, but I had never witnessed it 
for myself. 

“We first went to a stable in South Boston. 
We got out of the cars, and stepped into an en- 
trance that looked to me like an old shed, 
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somewhat dilapidated, but patched in places. A 
woman stepped out of the house attached to the 
stable, and greeted us with warmth. She cer- 
tainly was delighted with the feed we had brought. 
With this woman was a pet dog who greeted us 
also (in going around in this work the ambulances 
carried salmon for the cats and meat for the dogs 
that are always found around stables). At this 
stable the photographer took some pictures and 
we left a number of bags of feed. Though the 
stable was old, our agent had been able to get the 
owners to repair it somewhat so that it is more 
habitable than some. Of course, it would be well 
if a new stable could be put up in its place, but 
the owners are too poor to do it, and if it were 
pulled down it would take away their means of 
livelihood. We found in a number of instances 
that the stables we visited were in localities 
where poor people live; in fact, they are huddled 
right in the midst of tenement houses. 

“We went on our way, visiting a number of 
stables in South Boston, and in one place a group 
of children hurried out for the bags of feed. The 


photographer secured the pictures of some of the 
boys. 

“Then, as the reporter and photographer were 
anxious to visit some of the stables in other places, 
we went over to Cambridge, after having stopped 
at various stables in Dorchester on the way. We 
arrived at one stable in Cambridge, where there 
was no proper ventilation. The horses were far 
too warm in the steaming atmosphere, which 
would, of course, make them liable to colds when 
taken out into the air of the wintry days. The 
darkness to me was terrible. To think of horses 
standing hour upon hour in almost impenetrable 
darkness seemed cruel to me. Why can’t even 
these poor stables be given light, with some 
sunshine? 

“Living in the house next to this particular 
stable in Cambridge is a young woman, 23 years 
of age (daughter of the owner of the stable), who 
has never walked in her life. She was born a 
cripple. I asked the owner of the stable if I might 
go in and call on her, and he assured me his 
daughter would be glad to see me, so Archibald 


FILLING THE BAGS 
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MacDonald, who had been there many times 
before, took me in to call. I shall never forget 
that experience. I stepped into the kitchen and 
the girl’s mother was baking Christmas bread. 
She had many loaves of Christmas bread on the 
table and in fact gave me a loaf right out of the 
oven. It was delicious bread, warm and crispy, 
filled with spice and raisins, and after our return 
to the League we were glad to eat some with a 
warm drink, as we were cold after our trip. After 
having a little chat with the mother, I went into 
the dining room, and there on a cot was this 
young woman, with a sunny smile of greeting for 
us. She never complains, and is a ray of sun- 
shine in the home; in fact, the neighborhood 
children love her dearly, and run in continually to 
visit her. She delights in company, and the 
mother told me that the next day her big brother 
was going to carry her in his arms to a house 
near by to a Christmas tree with the neighbor- 
hood children. While we were there several 
young people and children ran in to see her and to 
talk about Christmas preparations. We left her 
a warm cozy bed jacket; she thanked us so cor- 
dially. Her face was really illumined when she 
wished us a happy Christmas. I said to our men 
after I came out of the house, “Such a sight as 
that makes one ashamed to ever complain.”’ 
Her courage and sweetness were beautiful to wit- 
ness, and her appreciation of the warm jacket and 
the basket of goodies we also gave her was a joy. 

“Leaving that place we hurried on to another 
stable in Cambridge in which was one of the poor 
wretched horses that Archie had purchased, and 
kept for a few days of happiness and comfort be- 
fore sending him to his final rest. I did not get 
out of the car there, for the owner of the stable 
said there were two cross dogs, but our men led 
the horse out for me to see, and such a sad looking 
horse he proved to be. He came limping out to 
the car, covered with a nice warm blanket, and it 
was a comfort to know he had had a short period 
of rest and care before leaving this world that had 
not proved an easy berth for him. Our agents 
left bags of feed, and as we drove away, I 
could not but be thankful to know for a 
surety that at least that horse’s troubles were 
over. 

“As the day was drawing to a close, and as I 


MISS PHILLIPS HELPS 


was cold and hungry, I left the ambulance at this 
point. The men went on their way, visiting many 
more stables before returning to the League for 
supper, and I came back to the League to finish 
up the day’s work before going over to Beacon 
Hill to enjoy the beautiful spectacle of the Christ- 
mas candles burning in homes, and to hear the 
carols sung out of doors by different groups. I 
went home filled with a deep sense of gratitude 
that we had been privileged to do our bit towards 
Christmas Joy by giving a little happiness to our 
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fourfooted friends that are so often forgotten at 
this holiday season.” 

Dr. Young went along in the afternoon and 
also went down to the markets Christmas Eve. 
Dr. Young reported as follows, — 


Dr. Young’s Story 


“On Christmas Eve while two of our men took 
bags of feed to stables in town and other men were 
filing more bags for Sunday, Mr. Farwell, Mr. 
Rolfe and myself took one ambulance with bags 
of feed, twelve gallons of hot coffee and five trays 
of doughnuts to the market district. It was 
bitter cold, and as the ambulance drew up to the 
curb, one of the pedlars, seeing our sign on the 
ambulance, shouted ‘Christmas for the Horses—- 
The Life Savers!”’ 

“We provided bags of feed for each horse stand- 
ing in the market place and each driver was very 
glad to get the hot coffee and doughnuts. We 
also had our Christmas cards, printed in English, 
Italian, Greek and Yiddish, which we passed 
among the drivers according to their nationality. 
Many of the drivers asked for additional cards to 
give to friends or relatives who were not there. 

“We find these foreign teamsters very apprecia- 
tive of our efforts to help them and their horses. 
Many of them thanked us over and over again 
for what we did for them. One man said, “ Ani- 
mal Rescue League—-Everybody’s Friend.”’ 

‘A number of these pedlars spoke of getting our 
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OUR MEN INVITE THE STABLE BOYS TO HELP 


Christmas gift last year and one in particular 
said, ‘Yes, they always take care of our horses 
and of us on Christmas.” 

Personally, I know that all of our people 
worked gladly and willingly, giving their time 
generously to carry on this work, and with one 
accord they all believe, having seen results for 
themselves, that this is truly a Christmas work 
which deserves all the help that our friends so 
generously give us. We are certain that our 
friends would have to go the rounds with us 
through only one Christmas Season to heartily 
endorse everything that has been said about it. 
As far as we know, there is no other humane 
society that has ever done just this sort of work 
for the horses at Christmas time, which is a 
practical work for the poor horses of the city. 


The Work This Year 


During the horses’ Christmas work the agent 
purchased eight wretched old horses and put 
them mercifully to death. We filled 2,050 bags 
with the feed, and these were left at stables in 
South Boston, Dorchester, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, Roxbury, Waltham, Brighton, Allston, 
Medford, Everett, Chelsea, Charlestown, Hast 
Boston, Revere, Lynn, Malden, Orient Heights, 
Winthrop, and in the City proper, including 
North End, South End, West End, the market 
districts, and on Harrison Avenue. Besides the 
bags distributed, in some instances the men left 
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large quantities of feed for the horses in some of 
the poorer stables where the extra feed was very 
acceptable. 

The men worked in the garage preparing the 
feed until late Friday night, and also during a 
part of several days was the work of preparation 
going on. The ambulances began delivering 
early on Saturday morning, and continued until 
late Saturday night, and again on Christmas 
morning until the early part of the afternoon on 
Christmas Day. 


Report from Mr. Irwin with regard to his work 
on the Cape during the Christmas week. I sent 
him a small check with which to do this work. 

“With the money you sent for the animals’ 
Christmas I got a man to take me around for five 
dollars and found many places very short of food, 
and in some places the animals were sleeping on 
bare floors. I bought grain, carrots and hay. 
Where there were no other animals excepting 
horses I left grain as I was sure they would get 
that. In other places where there was no hay I 
bought some hay of the neighbors and had it 
taken to the horses. At one place I found some 
rabbits with no feed; and I left them some carrots 
and told the boy he must dispose of the rabbits 
at once. I think the animals enjoyed their 
Christmas.”’ 


Again looking back in my file of reports I find 
in the one dated 1901 the following which is the 
first mention of our Home of Rest for Horses. 

“When the people of Boston wake up to the 
work the Animal Rescue League is already doing, 
and realize the work it could do if means were 
provided, I hope we shall have funds enough to 
hire or to own a place outside the city where we 
start on a moderate scale a Home of Rest for 
Horses, on the excellent plan of that which has 
been formed in London, and is so successful, not 
only in relieving the suffering of the horse, but in 
teaching his owner thoughtfulness and _ hu- 
manity.”’ 

We started collecting the money for such a 
home at that time, and later on it materialized in 
the Home of Rest for Horses which has been and 
is doing a good work. At that time $5,000 was 
promised to me if I could start such a home, 
and I began at once to look for a place large 
enough for that purpose, and near enough to the 
city so the horses could walk and not be carried 
out by train. It was two or three years before I 
succeeded in finding the place in Dedham which 
has proved to be very satisfactory, and has 
afforded rest to many tired horses. 

At this time we have an army mule branded on 
his side with U.S. A., and so old that his age is 
problematical. He is certainly enjoying the end 
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of his days with us. We also have his mate, as 
there were a pair of these mules working to- 
gether. She is old, but not as old as the first one 
I have mentioned. The oldest horse we ever had 
at our Home of Rest was, I think, somewhere 
between forty-four and forty-eight years of age. 

Men and women who are interested in horses 
should certainly visit our Home of Rest and give 
us all the help they can. The horses are as well 
cared for there as if they were in a private board- 


GIVEN A SUMMER AT PINE RIDGE BEFORE BEING PUT 
TO DEATH 


A PEDLAR’S HORSE TAKING A VACATION 


ing stable. We have two pensioners that are 
beautiful saddle horses. Their owners visit them 
occasionally and are very much pleased with 
their condition; they occasionally take them out 
for a canter, also other horses are resting there 
and our four donkeys. 


BARN VISITED AT CHRISTMAS 


RESCUED AND BROUGHT TO PINE RIDGE IN AN 
AMBULANCE 
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A CHRISTMAS PURCHASE 
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MEANWHILE OUR WOMEN AT THE LEAGUE ARE NOT IDLE 


I hope it will not seem out of place here to 
mention another part of our Christmas work that 
is done each year at the League. The Animal 
Rescue League membership, we like to feel, 1s one 
large family, all united in a wish to make the 
lower animals happier, and we know that people 
with that sentiment are always glad to make 
human beings happy too. As James Russell 
Lowell said: 


“That love for one from which doth not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.”’ 


Therefore, before Christmas comes we begin to 
look up members that are sick or lonely, and that 
are not likely to have much Christmas cheer. 
Our women at the League delight in sending 
them a happy Christmas remembrance from the 
League. This year my force of women workers, 
at their own expense, decorated and filled eighteen 
large baskets with all sorts of Christmas goodies 
and our ambulances delivered them the day be- 
fore Christmas where I am sure they were re- 
ceived in the spirit in which they were offered, a 


friendly interest and sympathy for those less 
fortunate than themselves. 

I give below grateful letters of thanks we 
received: 

“Oh! Oh! my dears! I never had such a 
wonderful basket, and I can’t let you know how 
happy and grateful it made me. There were 
some nuts in the basket, and I could not eat 
them, but up in the field near here there is a 
small building called the ‘Tramp House.’ Well, 
there is a comforter in there used by a gray 
squirrel, or two squirrels. Well, George took up 
the nuts, and the squirrels came out of the com- 
forter; he threw in the nuts. The squirrels were 
not afraid, they jumped down, picked up the nuts 
and went to eating, so you see your good work is 
still going on. But, when I think of my wonder- 
ful basket, Oh me, Oh my, believe me when I tell 
you how happy you made me this Christmas. 
Now you dears, I send love and the basket you 
sent can’t possibly hold all of my thanks to you 
for thinking of me. I have had a nice Christmas, 
the best one ever, thanks to you.’”—A. EH. W. 
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READY FOR DELIVERY THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


“T was overwhelmed indeed with that boun- 
teous Christmas shower from your lavish hand. 
The dainties I shared as you doubtless intended 
with some excited neighborhood children who 
decided the millennium had arrived.’’—G. F. K. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, it is 
somewhat rambling in its nature and I have not 
kept to one subject as strictly as I might have 
done. 

I perhaps should have said that before I started 
the Animal Rescue League or wrote the letter to 
which I referred for the Transcript I went to Mr. 
Angell and told him what I was proposing to do. 
He encouraged me in the idea and said that if I 
could make a success of it he would become a 
member and he was afterwards a life member of 
the Animal Rescue League. 

Other men and women whom I would like to 
mention here because their help was so valuable 
to me at the start were the Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst and Mr. J. M. B. Churchill, prominent 
lawyers of the city, who were of great assistance 


to me the first year in starting the work. Mrs. 
William Appleton, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, Mrs. 
William Endicott, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. 
J. Amory Codman, Miss Martha Codman, Dr. 
John EK. Withrow, our greatly revered Edward 
Everett Hale, and Miss Helen Willard were 
staunch supporters of the work and most val- 
uable advisers. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the well- 
known pianist and composer, early became a 
member of the League, also Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. As for Mr. Edward H. Clement and 
the BostonTranscript, they really launched the 
ship. I could not have put it out to sea alone. 
There are others whose names I would like to 
mention, for I was most fortunate in the friends 
that came to my assistance from the very begin- 
ning, and I have been fortunate ever since, which 
good fortune is due to the great need of the work 
which these people recognized and have recogniz- 
ed ever since. I feel very much indebted to these 
friends of the League, who have upheld the work 
and kept up my courage by the assistance they 
have given me. 
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Many of the valued helpers who began this 
work the first or second year and were a great 
assistance both financially and by giving the 
sympathy which I needed almost as much as the 
money, have passed over to the better land, where 
we hope they are still permitted to help us—who 
knows? ‘Tennyson said: 


“ Behold, we know not anything! 
I can but trust that good will fall, 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.”’ 


A few of these early friends and helpers still 
remain with us and every year we have had the 
comfort of their sympathy and their help. 

Also, all along the way new friends have joined 
us, and as our work has so greatly increased, I do 
not know what we should have done without them. 

Let me close by giving thanks to all and an 
earnest wish for a happy and prosperous New 
Year. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League re- 
ceived 2,596 cats, 1,368 dogs and 72 horses. We 
placed 99 dogs and 66 cats in good homes. 


Pussy and the Pool Table 

Not long ago, cosily wrapped in a warm, 
woolly shawl, a nice tiger pussy came to the 
League for treatment. Quite to our surprise, 
it proved to be one of our own pussies, taken when 
a wee kitten, and now a tremendous pet in the 
home. A pair of bright green eyes looked at us 
with lively curiosity, and finding that we were 
interested in her pet, the woman who owned her 
told us she was quite a billiard player and often 
pushed the pretty polished balls into the various 
pockets of the pool table. I wonder—do you 
know any puss cats who can boast this achieve- 
ment? 

The Little Squirrel 


Quite early one morning a kind-hearted woman 
called upon us on her way to business to tell us 


that while crossing Boston Common she had 
seen an injured squirrel on one of the limbs of a 
tree, too high up for passersby to reach. This 
poor little ‘“‘lover of nuts’’ had two broken legs— 
no one, of course, knew how he got them, but 
we fear from a cruel boy with a stone. One of 
our men accompanied the woman back hoping 
to rescue the little animal, but found that a 
policeman had rescued him and put him out of 
his misery. 

We know the woman was late in getting to 
her office that morning, but feel sure that she 
was happy in the thought that she had gone out 
of her way to do a kind deed. 


FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Ciinic REPORT FOR DECEMBER, 1927 


WESPSLTCALCUE partes) ents ee eee 778 
Owners advised by telephone.......... 687 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR, 1927 
Caceotreated™ 2.32 etoM Gera ae eee 8,982 
Owners advised by telephone......... 7,068 


It is very interesting to learn that our Clinic 
in 1927 cared for approximately 1,500 more 
cases than in 1926, covering a slightly wider 
scope of cases and animals treated, including 
almost anything in the line of animals and birds. 


MeEpDFIELD BRANCH 


We were very pleased to find that the Medfield 
police started the New Year by bringing their 
stray dogs to our Branch (The Bartlett-Angell 
Home for Animals). Previous to this they had 
been disposing of these stray animals themselves. 
It is very gratifying to see that our Branch is 
being recognized by the local authorities. 


INTERESTING CASES 


Need of Humane Education 


It was reported and then proven by one of our 
agents that a man had thrown a kitten into a hole 
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in the ground that was inhabited by rats. By 
the time our agent arrived there was only a 
fraction of the kitten’s body left to give its mute 
evidence of the fate the kitten had met. 


A Bright Cat 


One of our agents removed a cat from the wall 
of a house by lowering a long rope down between 
the studding. The cat grasped the rope in its 
claws and held on tight while it was raised up to 
the top of the wall where the agent was able to 
rescue it with his hands. 


Careless Treatment of Cat 


Once again we had a cat brought to the Clinic 
with a rubber band about its neck that had cut 
deeply into the flesh. Apparently this band had 
been there for some length of time for the cut in 
places was one-half inch deep. We removed the 
band and treated the injury and at the last report 
the cat was improving rapidly. 


Mistaken Kindness 


Tuesday after New Year’s an intelligent look- 
ing young man came to the Clinic with a two- 
months-old German shepherd puppy, making 
this statement, “I am not the smartest man in 
the world, neither am I the dumbest, but this 
morning I gave this puppy a leg bone of a turkey 
and he immediately proceeded to swallow it.” 
The puppy appeared to be in much pain and 
making certain that the bone was not lodged in 
the throat we knew we were obliged to operate; 
opening the abdomen and then opening the 
stomach from which we removed this turkey bone 
which was four and one quarter inches long. 
We completed the operation and at the present 
writing the puppy has made a complete recovery 
and seems none the worse for his experience. 
Needless to say his owner is more intelligent now 
than New Year’s day. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 72 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

CUI PTCL am fears ae neem Nene, eae Oe PE | 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 81 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

CONPOLICCT ae a eee ce ee ee 89 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ....... 270 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

StPeOtiist si Laigek ee ea ake = ne ek cea! 423 
Pine, Ridge. Dedham 4:2. ee 32 
Medfield iu 2) oe ee ee ee awl 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street, .~ 2s. ee 530 

1,574 


I Wish 


I wish I could see from the top of the world, 
Every creature in need of a friend, 

I wish I could gather them close to my heart, 
To keep and protect to the end. 


I wish I could make the whole world understand 
That these that are speechless, are kin, 

And that pain has a language, common to all, 
The same since the world did begin. 


And I wish O, so deeply, that mortals would 
learn, 
Of kindness to all things that live, 
And that love passing knowledge is not just for 
you, 
But for you, unto others, to give. 
—Helen M. Cade. 


The annual business meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League will be held Tuesday, February 7. 
Details of the meeting will be given in our next 
issue with an account of the prizes awarded to the 
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children that performed deeds of kindness to 
animals in 1927. 

It is expected that the Rev. Christophe Eliot, 
a Vice President of the League, will speak about 
the need of humane work everywhere; that Miss 
Phillips will give a few facts pertaining to the 
Fair, and that Dr. Wesley A. Young, League 
veterinarian, will say something about the pro- 
posed enlargement of the League headquarters 
that must be done to accommodate the increase 
of the work. 


December 28, 1927. 

Some time ago, I received through your 
agency, a young collie pup. Iam writing to say 
that was one of the best things that I ever did in 
my life. This dog (we have named him Teddy) 
rapidly won his place in the heart of everybody in 
the house. We all love him, and we think that 
the Animal Rescue League is doing a fine thing in 


finding homes for hundreds of cats and dogs.— 
ASG. 


To A Fur Scarf 


The trap jaws clanked and held him fast; 
None marked his fright, none heard his cries. 
His struggles ceased; he lay at last 
With wide, uncomprehending eyes 
And watched the sky grow dark above 
And watched the sunset turn to gray; 
And quaked in anguish while he strove 
To gnaw the prisoned leg away. 
Then day came rosy from the East, 
But still those steel jaws kept their hold; 
And no one watched the prisoned beast 
But Fear and Hunger, Thirst and Cold. 
Oppressed by pain his dread grew numb. 
Fright no more stirred his flagging breath. 
He longed in vain to see him come, 
The cruel biped, bringing death. 
Then through the gloom that night came ONE 
Who set the timid spirit free: 
‘‘T know thine anguish, little son— 
So once men trapped and tortured me!”’ 
—F. F. Van de Water. 


THIS DOG AND HER PUPPIES WERE FOUND IN A WOODCHUCK HOLE IN THE WOODS. WE WERE NOTIFIED BY A 

HUMANE POLICE OFFICER OF MEDFORD TO GO TO HER RESCUE. AT FIRST SHE WAS FRIGHTENED AND TRIED 

TO BITE HER RESCUERS, BUT NOW SHE IS VERY HAPPY AT THE LEAGUE AND IS A GREAT PET WITH EVERYONE. 
WE HAVE NAMED HER GYPSY. 
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ANNUAL FAIR 


The net proceeds of our annual fair were 
($9,384.45.) We are disappointed that we did 
not reach the $12,000.00 mark as we are in need 
of money particularly this year being obliged to 
put up an additional story on our garage to ac- 
commodate the dogs which are sent to us and 
which we are gathering from the streets, given 
up on account of the new law restraining dogs. 
The enlarged accommodations will cost us over 
$10,000 and we are ealling upon all of our 
friends to help us meet this expense. 


November 5, 1927. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: 1 am enclosing one dollar 
($1.00) toward the expenses of the fair. I will 
send a box of home-made cookies, and I will 
bring a box of articles for sale. I will make a 
personal appeal among my friends for member- 
ship. (The work of the Society lies very near 
my heart.) I have four beautiful cats, all 
abandoned, and rescued. They are castrated, 
and are household pets. I have a full blooded, 
golden brown King Charles Spaniel. I found 
him covered with lice, took care of him, and 
loved him. His owner chanced to see him with 
me and claimed him, promising good care. I 
restored him, but I watched and his owner lost 
him again. I advertised, broadcasted, posted 
notices, offered reward, notified police, roused an 
army of newsboys, milkmen, laundrymen, grocery 
delivery men, street cleaners, and my personal 
friends and finally found him. He was literally 
devoured with fleas and almost unrecognizable. 
I went to Court, but I now have Goldie, and he is 
lying at my feet as I write. He is a member of 
my household. He frolics with my cats, and 
they are fine pals. 
also rescued from unhappy conditions. These 
pets are all pensioned to your care in the event of 
my death with substantial backing. In the 
winter I feed the wild birds. I have found 
great joy in ministering to their needs for sixteen 


I have three parrots which I: 


years. As soon as snow flies, I begin throwing 
out scratch feed which I buy regularly in quan- 
tities. Several hundred small birds and about 
twenty-five, thirty, forty or fifty pigeons, accord- 
ing to the weather, are fed twice a day, at 8 
o’clock in the morning and at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. In very cold weather I increase their 
portion from two to three and sometimes four 
quarts of the mixed grains. They are all honor- 
able little creatures, and never beg when they 
can provide for themselves. I allow no social 
engagement to interfere with this service to my 
helpless little friends in the air. My neighbors 
enjoy the flocks of birds and go to their windows 
to watch them feed. In the fierce climate of 
New England I could not enjoy my own comfort 
unless I did all within my power to ameliorate the 
suffering of helpless creatures. Sincerely and 
gratefully yours,—A. H. C. 


LakE Wort, Fua., Jan. 5, 1928. 

Enclosed please find five dollars, which I wish 
to send you. Some time ago, my mistress sent 
you five dollars, which she said made her a 
member of a society called the Avimal Rescue 
League. She explained to me that this is a 
society which takes care of dogs like myself, and 
horses and cats who haven’t any home, or who 
get lost. 

I have such a nice home that I wish to help 
poor dogs who are not so fortunate asI am. So 
please accept this money with my love, and put 
my name on the list of members, right under my 
dear missie’s. 

I am a brindle and white bull dog, and my 
name is Bonso. I am real smart, if you will 
pardon my saying so. My mistress is always 
telling me I am, so I am not to blame for believing 
it, am I? I ean sit up, roll over, shake hands; 
and when I want to go out, I jump up where my 
leash is kept, take it in my mouth, and carry it to” 
my mistress, or my master. 

My mistress is writing this for me, as I tell her 
what to put down; and she says it is getting long, 
so I think I had better stop for now. 

Many wishes for your future Desai ysI dear 
League, from—Bonso Congdon. 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 


in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 5i Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a.m.to5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 


No question about it — all dogs 
like SPRATT’S and there’s 
nothing better for them! Feed 
Spratt’s Biscuits dry and your 
dogs will have firm muscles, 
clean teeth, hard gums and 
healthy digestive organs. Your 
grocer, druggist or sporting 
goods dealer sells Spratt’s — 
get the genuine! 


Write for Free 
Dog Book 


full of helpful advice on care 
and feeding of all sizes and 
breeds. Invaluable to every 
dog-lover. Free on request. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 1 . ; i 
BY with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’ t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats. 230 ya ae Se 3 
Dogs. ey are eae eee Dated Ae OG O28 
Horses ee Se ee eee preg (iis 
Birds?) hive. thee we 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . .- _ . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations. 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


ae = ; = has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY. Je SO Sb oe) a 2a Se AMBER eA ENE 
NorTH Enp, Inprerei SEHOOu tes attio, ov | 2 «3 “30 NORTHE BENNETT REE 
SouTH END. . . sates pending We ce  TOOUNORTHAMPETON oT REE 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD Howse ee. he ee 79 MoorE STREET 
DEDHAM od ESE Di Signs ore esa PINE Ripck HoME OF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD®. (0 ee BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston |.) 2) fj, 0 5. WU ie See seem Nee fe 
WEST. LYNN. ee aN 
CHELSEA. 6 cet tome Gite ee PS ee oe ee ee es eee ee 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


